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touch with the delegates to the second Hague Con- 
ference, especially those from the United States, urg- 
ing the most advanced measures possible for the 
furtherance of permanent world peace. He was much 
perplexed and distressed over the colossal militarism 
of the day, and could not understand how nations 
laying any claim to civilization and Christianity could 
keep up such a monstrous system. The constant 
addition of bigger and bigger battleships to the navies 
of the powers calling themselves Christian he con- 
sidered not only absurd, but " positively wicked." 

Mr. Paine signed the circular letter which initiated 
the preparations for the great National Peace Con- 
gress held at New York City in 1907. He also 
opened and presided at the first session of the second 
National Peace Congress held at Chicago in May 
1909. This was his last public service to the peace 
cause, though he was present at the annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society a few days later and 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference which followed. 

As president of the American Peace Society Mr. 
Paine was always prompt, faithful and cheerful in 
the fulfillment of his official duties. He was con- 
stantly looking out for ways in which the Society's 
work might be extended and made more influential. 
For some years past he had made an annual contri- 
bution of $1,000 to the Society's funds. But better 
than this was his generous and joyful interest in the 
work and his confidence in and loyalty to his fellow 
workers. He was one of the most inspiring and en- 
couraging men to work with in any important cause 
that it has ever been our privilege to be associated 
with. 

He had the most unbounded faith in the final 
triumph of the peace movement, which he considered 
without exception the greatest moral cause before 
the world, and his faith and example will continue 
to be an inspiration to all of us who have been asso- 
ciated with him to do all in our power to hasten the 
coming of the time when the sword shall be forever 
sheathed and the nations shall learn war no more. 



The Stockholm Peace Congress. 

Editorial Correspondence. 

The eighteenth International Peace Congress, post- 
poned from last year on account of the great strike at the 
Swedish capital, was held from August 1 to 5 at Stock- 
holm, and was a most signal success. 

No peace congress has, I think, ever been better 
planned in advance than this. The Committee on 
Organization — Baron Carl Carlson Bonde, M. P., chair- 
man ; Dr. J. Bergman, secretary ; Mrs. Emilia Broome, 
treasurer; Ernst Beckman, M. P.; Valdemar Langlet, 
editor; Edward Wawrinsky, M. P., and others — and 
Mrs. Fanny Petterson, chairman of the Entertainment 



Committee, had so carefully worked out the arrangements 
and superintended the execution of them with so much 
intelligence, untiring energy, patience, tact and courtesy 
that everything took place in its time. The whole series 
of meetings, receptions, excursions, etc., was carried out 
in the most perfect order and to the great satisfaction 
and even admiration of everybody present. It was a fine 
lesson in congress organization. 

More than six hundred delegates and other members 
were enrolled. Nearly all the continental European 
countries sent unusually large and strong delegations — 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and the rest. The English con- 
tingent was smaller than usual, as was that from the 
United States. A number of those who had been ap- 
pointed delegates from our American societies, and were 
fully expected, failed to appear. A striking feature of 
the meeting was the presence for the first time in a peace 
congress of official Russian delegates. These came from 
the recently organized peace societies in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and were among the strongest and certainly 
the most striking figures of the Congress. They spoke 
French with great facility and force. Among them were 
Prince Dolgoroukoff of Moscow, A. N. Briantschaninoff 
of St. Petersburg, and I. Ephremoff, leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party in the Duma, who in one of the discus- 
sions declared himself to be totally opposed to the Russian 
government's Finnish policy. Among the dozen or more 
delegates from Finland was Dr. L. Mechelin, former vice- 
president of the Finnish Senate, a fine, strong man, who 
took prominent part in the discussions. Mohamed Farid 
Bey from Cairo, a member of the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, was an interesting figure. There were three 
young Chinese members of the Congress, two of them 
students from London, who were deeply interested in 
the proceedings, and one delegate from Sidney, Australia. 
The Scandinavian countries were, of course, most largely 
represented. Sweden alone furnished about two hundred 
members, coming from all parts of the country. The 
absence of Frederic Passy, the Baroness von Suttner and 
E. T. Moneta was much regretted. They have been 
leading figures in practically all of the congresses for the 
last twenty years, but from age and impaired health they 
seem not likely ever again to be present. Telegrams of 
greeting and affection were sent to them. We had, 
however, the presence and help of a large number of 
leading workers in their several countries; from Eng- 
land, J. G. Alexander, Dr. W. Evans Darby, George H. 
Perris, Thomas Snape and J. Fred Green; from Ger- 
many, Dr. Richter, Dr. Quidde, A. H. Fried and Dr. 
Umfrid ; from France, Arnaud, Allegret, Dr. Dumas, Dr. 
Richet, Moch and Prudhommeaux ; from Switzerland, 
Dr. Gobat, secretary of the Peace Bureau ; from Holland, 
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Dr. Barth de la Faille ; from Belgium, Senator La Fon- 
taine, etc. These, with the many new strong men from 
the Northern countries, made the personnel of the 
Congress quite the equal in ability and vigor of that of 
any congress held in recent years. 

The interest and enthusiasm were strong throughout 
the entire week. The opening session filled to its utmost 
capacity the large hall of the Palace of the Nobility, at 
which members of the diplomatic corps and many 
prominent citizens of Stockholm were present. The five 
committees appointed to prepare the business of the 
Congress worked early and late. I have never known 
more faithful and painstaking work done in committee 
than was done at Stockholm. Many of the subjects 
dealt with were of a difficult and delicate nature. The 
discussions in committee were extremely frank as well as 
able, and the conclusions arrived at were, because of the 
conciliatory spirit of the members, such as generally 
commended themselves almost entirely to the judgment 
of the Congress. 

The work of the Congress centered around the great 
measures now claiming the attention of the peace party 
everywhere, namely, the completion of the organization 
of the Hague Conferences into a regular periodic assem- 
bly or parliament of the nations; the conclusion of a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration for the settlement 
of all international controversies, including questions of 
honor and vital interests ; the arrest of the present ruin- 
ous rivalry in armaments; the education of the people 
in all countries, especially of the young, in the new ideas 
and ideals of the mutual relations of peoples and nations. 
The discussions on some of these subjects were as fine as 
have ever taken place in any peace gathering, and were 
conducted in a spirit of the utmost fairness and gener- 
osity. When the subject of arrest of the present com- 
petition in armaments was up, one could almost feel in 
the speeches, particularly in that of George H. Perris of 
London, who made the committee report on the subject, 
and pointed out that choice must soon be made on this 
matter between evolution and revolution — one could 
almost feel, I say, the beating of the pulse of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in all countries with the present mon- 
strous regime. 

The delegates were deeply moved by the report from 
Washington of the authorization by our Congress of the 
appointment of a commission to study this subject, and 
a resolution was adopted urging all other governments 
to create similar commissions. The movement of our 
State Department to secure the early organization of the 
International Court of Justice, approved at the second 
Hague Conference, also awakened much interest. 

One of the greatest debates of the week arose over 
the question whether the Congress should approve of 



the attempt of some of its members to define the right 
of legitimate self-defense, or, in other words, to say when 
nations may and may not, on the principles of the peace 
party, engage in war. The proposition, after a long dis- 
cussion, was finally rejected by an overwhelming majority 
on the ground chiefly that this matter was none of the 
business of the Peace Congress, the duty of the peace 
party being to give its entire energy to bringing about 
such a state of society and of international relations as 
will make it unnecessary ever to make use of the right 
of self-defense. 

The educational aspects of the peace movement claimed 
a good deal of attention, and a number of resolutions 
were adopted urging upon the peace workers in different 
countries to exert themselves to secure the cooperation 
of teachers and educational leaders in the thorough in- 
struction of school children in the principles and policies 
of pacific internationalism. The Congress rejoiced very 
greatly at the information received of the various organ- 
izations already engaged in promoting interest in the 
cause in the schools of the different countries. 

The Congress devoted an unusual amount of attention 
to the question of persecuted races and of the relations 
of semi-independent peoples to the suzerain govern- 
ments ; as, for example, the question of Finland, Crete, 
Armenia, Egypt, Morocco, the Jews in Russia, etc. 
While it was clearly recognized that it was not within 
the province of the International Peace Congress to take 
up the internal affairs of nations, yet the feeling was 
strong that, as these questions are all more or less inter- 
national, it was clearly its right and its duty to urge that 
in the dealing of the governments with them the princi- 
ples of right, justice, liberty and humanity should be 
strictly observed ; and this it did, in no uncertain terms. 

The public meetings held during the week were large 
and enthusiastic. Two of these, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, were held in the Academy of Music, and 
the audiences filled the great hall even to the standing 
room. The addresses made at these meetings by Prof. 
O. Montelius of Stockholm, on " Warlike and Peaceful 
Migrations of Peoples," by Prof. W. Ostwald of Ger- 
many, on " Culture and Peace," by Count Gubernatis of 
Rome, on "Rome and Peace," by Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews of Boston, on " The Peace Question and Edu- 
cation," by Miss Ellen Key, a distinguished literary woman 
of Stockholm, Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston and 
Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, on " Woman and 
the Peace Movement," were all excellent, and held, with 
one or two exceptions, the closest attention of the great 
audiences. 

The third public meeting was held in the hall of the 
People's House (our Labor Union Hall), and was as big 
as the hall would hold. Addresses were made by 
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Hjalmar Branting, M. P., of Stockholm, on " The Work- 
ing Classes and Peace"; by Senator La Fontaine of 
Brussels, on " The Social Question and Peace " ; by Emil 
Svensen (author) of Stockholm, on " The Losses of Hu- 
manity through Wars"; and by Prof. Halvdan Koht of 
the University of Christiania. These addresses were all 
radical in their opposition to war — one or two of them 
strongly socialistic — and carried the sympathies and 
plaudits of the hundreds of workingmen present. 

The Stockholm press gave generous space to the pro- 
ceedings, and seems to have got at the real gist of the 
work of the Congress, though the discussions and speeches 
were nearly all in English, French and German, except 
in the case of some of the addresses at the public mass 
meetings, which were in the vernacular. Even the car- 
toonists were alive to the occasion, and, though generally 
serious, managed to get in a touch of caricature wherever 
peculiarities of speakers gave an opening. 

The peace services in the churches of the city on the 
Sunday preceding the opening were numerous and inter- 
esting, as far as I was able to get accounts of them. The 
two principal mass meetings in the morning and evening 
in the largest churches were attended by most of the 
delegates who had already arrived and by large numbers 
of Stockholm church-going people. The addresses given 
were excellent, some of them of a very high order. 

It remains only to speak of the hospitality extended 
to the Congress by the government and the people of 
Sweden. This was exceptionally cordial and generous. 
On the solicitation of Mrs. Petterson, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, a number of the hotels and 
boarding houses of the city, as well as private homes, 
received and entertained foreign delegates entirely free 
of charge. At the hotel where I stayed, the Kronprinsen, 
there were four of us entertained at the expense of the 
hotel owner, and the entertainment was of the very best. 
The first evening of the Congress a great reception was 
given the delegates in the Grand Hotel, the finest in the 
city, at which Stockholm's " beauty and chivalry " were 
gathered to greet us. There were speeches of hearty 
welcome from one side of the great court, which, how- 
ever, by reason of the greatness of the crowd, could not 
be heard. There were things to eat, Swedish straw- 
berries and raspberries galore, and something to drink, 
which seemed to be entirely of a non-alcoholic charac- 
ter, as the temperance movement is making great strides 
in Sweden. On the third day a garden party had been 
arranged at the king's palace and a reception in the 
name of their Majesties. Rain drove us into the palace, 
where we were welcomed in the most generous and dem- 
ocratic way by Prince Charles, the brother of King Gus- 
tav, whom we had no difficulty in finding our way to, as 
he is six feet, four inches high. The king and queen 



were, of course, not there. On the fourth afternoon we 
all went in grand excursion, on two boats loaded down 
to their utmost, to a famous resort, Saltsjobaden, some 
miles away. There a dinner was served us, and then 
there were peace speeches, in several languages, for 
nearly two hours, while we were taking coffee in the 
gardens in front, and trying with commendable energy 
to digest the good things of which we had partaken. 
The fifth afternoon, from one to six o'clock, the delegates 
were conducted on a visit to the Northern Museum and 
to Skansen, the Swedish Open-Air Museum, on an island 
a little way from the city. All these excursions and 
visits were greatly enjoyed by the delegates. It must 
not be inferred from the amount of time given to these 
functions that the Congress was one of sight-seeing and 
pleasure only, for no Congress ever worked harder and 
more faithfully at the objects for which it had gathered. 

In a social way, the great event of the Congress was 
the three days' excursion which followed it. For this 
the government, which owns the railways in Sweden, had 
placed at the service of the committee and the delegates, 
without charge, a special train consisting of ten sleeping 
cars. On this we slept for two nights and traveled for 
three days, about two hundred of us. We paid each 
thirteen kronors (about $3.50) to cover the meals for the 
three days, and they were not starvation meals at that. 

The excursion started at nine o'clock on Saturday 
morning. We were taken first to Upsala, the old capital 
of Sweden, the seat of the most important university in 
the country. There we were shown the university 
buildings, the library, which contains the oldest biblical 
manuscript known, and the cathedral, said to be the 
finest in Sweden, in which are monuments to Linnaeus 
and to Swedenborg. The excursion proceeded thence 
north to Elfkarleo, where the famous iron mines of 
Sweden are situated and there is a magnificent cascade. 
Here we spent the afternoon and took supper under the 
trees nearby. On the second day, the Sabbath, we were 
taken from the train by boat in the early morning to 
Leksand, in the heart of Dalecarlia, where the peasants 
still dress to a considerable extent in their ancient pic- 
turesque costumes. We visited there the large cathedral 
which the peasants attend, and accidentally saw them in 
their peculiar mourning costumes at a funeral. Many of 
these peasants go to church in a church boat, which 
carries about fifty at a time. They go to and fro across 
the water singing their hymns. After the church service 
there was a special meeting of delegates with addresses 
on different subjects. On the evening of the Sabbath we 
visited the region of the copper mines, attended a great 
reception and meeting in the Opera House, where the 
young men and women came in from the shops, and 
then were entertained by the owners of the works at a 
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supper. On the third day the train carried us to Troll- 
haten, where there is another great waterfall, or series of 
cascades, the finest in Sweden, where we dined and spent 
the afternoon in sight-seeing. In the evening we arrived 
at Gothenburg, on the west side of Sweden, where we 
were received by the Gothenburg Peace Society, and 
entertained by a supper and a new series of speeches in 
the Grand Hotel. 

This was the closing function of the Congress. The 
excursion was greeted everywhere by the citizens in the 
regions where we passed with the greatest interest, and 
no doubt did much to popularize the peace movement in 
those parts of the country. The history of the peace 
movement in Sweden is given on another page, and also 
a number of the addresses which were made in the 
Congress. On reviewing the occasion it seems to me 
that, on the whole, the Congress was one of the most suc- 
cessful and impressive ever held. It was a revelation of 
the deep hold which the principles of peace are taking 
upon the peoples of Northern Europe, and it will doubt- 
less do much for the further development and strength- 
ening of the cause in those regions. B. F. T. 



United States — Canadian Peace 
Centenary. 

Much interest is being manifested both in this country 
and in Canada in the proposed celebration of the century 
of peace between the United States and Great Britain 
since the War of 1812. 

The suggestion made at the Harvard Commencement 
last year by Hon. W. Lyon Mackenzie King, Canadian 
Minister of Labor, that a memorial bridge be built over 
the Niagara River, has been favorably received. It was 
practically the starting point of the idea of the celebra- 
tion, although others than Mr. King had the plan in mind 
and were beginning to think of suitable exercises for its 
observance. Mr. King, while at the Mohonk Conference 
in May of this year, renewed his suggestion, and in re- 
sponse to it the Conference authorized Dr. Butler to 
appoint a committee on the celebration. This committee 
is being made up of distinguished men of both countries, 
among whom are Hon. Charles F. Libby of Maine, Judge 
Joseph B. Moore of Michigan, Presidents Buckham of 
the University of Vermont, Rhees of Rochester and 
Thwing of Western Reserve, Justice Maclaren of 
Toronto, Mayor Chisholm of Halifax, the Mayor of Van- 
couver, and Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Senator Burton is chairman. 
Places on the committee are being reserved for repre- 
sentative men on both sides of the line, some of whom 
are well known in [America and Canada, and a number 
of whom live along the border. 

At about the same time that the Mohonk Committee 
was authorized the " National Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
among the English-speaking Peoples (1914-15)" was 
organized in New York City, with Mr. Carnegie as 



president and William H. Short as secretary. An execu- 
tive committee, of which Hon. John A. Stewart is chair- 
man, is made up of leading representatives of the various 
peace organizations, including Dr. Butler, Mr. Smiley, 
Dr. Trueblood, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Mead, Senator McCreary 
and Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey, as well as a hundred or 
more men who are selected for their interest in peace or 
their prominence in public life. A delegation of this 
committee went to Beverly on July 15 under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stewart, who acted as spokesman, to invite 
President Taft to serve as honorary president of the 
American Committee. M r - Taft expressed hearty sym- 
pathy with the objects of the committee, and said he 
would take the invitation under consideration. 

On July 19 an association was formed at the Clifton 
House, Niagara Falls, Canada, known as the One Hun- 
dred Years Peace Society. It was the result of local 
enthusiasm that has been awakened along the American- 
Canadian border, particularly in the vicinity of Buffalo, 
Tonawanda, Niagara Falls and Toronto, where much of 
the fighting took place in the War of 1812, but where 
international feeling to-day, as a result of the close re- 
lationship between the citizens of both countries, is of 
the most fraternal kind. The objects of the society 
were declared to be to promote a suitable peace celebra- 
tion in commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in December, 1914. 
It was thought at the time that the anniversary should 
be held in the summer of 1915, owing to the unfavorable 
season in which the celebration would naturally come if 
set for December 24, 1914, the exact date of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty. But 
there is a consensus of opinion forming in favor of having 
the celebration some time in 1914, as it would tend to 
create sentiment beforehand for progressive measures at 
the third Hague Conference, which is to be held the 
following year. 

The details of the commemoration proposed at the 
Niagara Falls meeting were not fully worked out, but it 
was proposed that the anniversary be observed in both 
countries, the chief events to take place in Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto and other cities along the border. 
Members of the One Hundred Years Peace Society will 
be enrolled from the various historical, commercial and 
peace associations that are in sympathy with the idea. 
Prominent in taking the initial steps towards the forma- 
tion of the society were the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Buffalo Peace Society. Ex-State Senator 
George D. Emerson is its temporary chairman and Sec- 
retary Fenton M. Parke of the Chamber of Commerce 
its secretary. Among the representatives from Toronto 
who are actively interested in the formation of the Society 
are Major W. H. Collins, of the Imperial Army and 
Navy Association, and E. B. Biggar, representing the 
Old Fort Protective Association. Mr. Biggar is now in 
the Maritime Provinces, where he has started a branch 
of the One Hundred Years Peace Society. Assisted by 
Major Collins and Dr. C. S. Eby of the Canadian Peace 
and Arbitration Society, Mr. Biggar has been energeti- 
cally giving his time to organizing a public meeting to 
be held in Toronto in September. This meeting will be 
attended by representatives from the various local asso- 
ciations that may by that time become enrolled in the 
One Hundred Years Peace Society. Dr. James L. 



